WILFRED OWEN
as his intimates called him, it need only be said here that to
the very end of his days this kind and perceptive being, who
had known all the celebrated authors of his epoch, had guarded
and preserved, in spite of the disillusionment that the years had
brought him in other directions, a youthful excitement about
poetry.   Round him he collected the young poets, and he did
more to gain them recognition than did any of his contem-
poraries.   Various poets of my generation, notably Sassoon,
Robert Graves, Wilfred Owen, Robert Nichols, and my sister
and brother and myself, had reason to be grateful to him.   To
several of us he acted as impresario, reaping no benefit for
himself thereby.   He got our poems published, encouraged the
notice of them in the press and by the public, introduced us to
older and more eminent writers who he thought would be
likely to be interested in our work, and to be of use to us.  Thus,
as I have mentioned in Laughter in the Next Room, it was he, for
example, who drew Massingham's attention to my work, with
the result that the then Editor of the Nation had begun to
publish, in 1917, various poems of mine which appeared under
the signature Miles.   I give this as an instance, for in this sort
of way Robbie rendered innumerable services and kindnesses
to young authors, and to young poets especially.  It is impossible
to overrate his eagerness to promote the interests of young
writers in whom he believed or to exaggerate the trouble he
took.   With him friendship was a solvent which broke down
carnal enmities and united every friend to every other.   Nor,
so long as he lived, were there any quarrels, at any rate in
this  body,  though  he  possessed  several foes  of the most
bitter sort, chiefly, of course, as the result of his innumerable
acts of generosity in the past.   In a feud, he who lives longest
has the final and most convincing word.   Lord Alfred Douglas,
Robbie's most virulent enemy, though unfortunate in all else,
was fortunate in living long enough to be the last surviving
member of Oscar Wilde's circle, and thus to be able to leave
for others, who had not known Ross, a distorted presentation
of his character, and to show him as an unprincipled and
injurious friend to the fallen writer, whereas in reality he was
a martyr to this friendship, which, by the sorrows, worries and
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